mount carefully prepared, but after one attempt John
warmly agreed with her that horsemanship was not her
bent There was a story that she would tell against herself.
When as a young woman she had been in India, her hus-
band, who was secretary to the Viceroy, had decided to
teach her to ride. Having very quickly realized that she
had not been born with good hands, he had exclaimed:
'Feel his mouth, Mabel, you must feel his mouth' . . . and
she, leaning as far forward as she dared, had replied: 'I
can't, George; I can't reach it!'
To all this must be added the very understandable fact
that, after John's accident, Ladye was always nervous and
uneasy when she was hunting and must have made her
anxiety deliberately apparent. In any case, it was quite
obvious that two completely divergent ways of life could
not be combined and that Ladye's views would naturally
prevail. It was also obvious that, particularly after their
voyage to Orotava, in John herself brawn was giving way
to brain and she was eager for more voyages and exploration
of pastures new.
By the time I came to know her, in 1915, hunting was a
distant memory and she had not been on a horse for several
years. She never again hunted (by that time she had acquired
a horror of killing) and she did not ride again until she and
I went to Lynton together for brief holidays, during what
was then known as the Great War, and spent most of our
time astride a couple of local ponies.
However, in spite of the humanitarian scruples that now
forbade hunting, or any blood sports, her eye would always
kindle if she happened to meet hounds and she would say
to me: * Aren't I unregenerate! I'd love to follow; there's
something in hunting that you never find in anything
eke... / She would talk of setting out in the early morn-
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